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Just Published 


GLEE AND CHORUS BOOK 


FOR MALE VOICES 


By EARL TOWNER, Director of Music, Fresno, California, and 
ERNEST HESSER, Director of Music, Indianapolis, Indiana 


A surprisingly varied collection, many numbers never having ap- 
peared in any previous collection. Others, heretofore inaccessible to the 
average high school glee club because of difficult four-part arrangement, 
have been especially arranged for three parts. 

Folk songs, operatic choruses, humorous numbers, part songs with 
real “snap and go” in them, patriotic numbers, and a few hymns. 


Forty Choruses for Use Wherever Good Music is Wanted 
—_————— For Boys’ High School Glee Clubs 








Ready for Fall Use 


A BOOK OF CHORUSES 


FOR HIGH SCHOOLS AND CHORAL SOCIETIES 
Edited by 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD CHADWICK, Director of the New England Conservatory 
OSBOURNE McCONATHY, Director of Dept. of School Music, Northwestern Uni- 
versity 
EDWARD BAILEY BIRGE, Professor of School Music, Indiana University 
W. OTTO MIESSNER, Director of Department of Music, Milwaukee State Normal 
School 
A compilation of the greatest choral music representative of suc- 
cessive periods in music history, culminating in a comprehensive study of 
contemporary music, especially of America. 


Unison, two-, three-, and four-part choruses for mixed voices, many 
with solos for the different voice ranges,—every type of music from the 
chorales of Palestrina and Bach to the spontaneous humor of Offenbach, 
Sullivan, and the great contemporaries. The singable quality of the 
music inspires the students to master the idiom of each composer, and to 
perform intelligently the master works of music. 


Music appreciation, “Program Notes,” to be read during the study 
of each composition, provide a background for a complete course in mu- 
sic appreciation and analysis. 


Contemporary Composers Who have Written Especially for the Book 
Mrs. Beach, E. B. Birge, Felix Borowski, Carl Busch, Charles Wakefield 
Cadman, George W. Chadwick, Philip Greeley Clapp, Rossetter G. Cole, 
Frederick S. Converse, Mabel Daniels, Arthur Farwell, Arthur Foote, Henry 
Hadley, Victor Herbert, Edgar Stillman Kelley, W. O. Miessner, Horatio 
Parker, Daniel Protheroe, Julius Roentgen, Frank van der Stucken, Sir 
Charles Villiers Stanford, John E, West, and others. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK NEWARK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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Vor. IX ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN, OCTOBER, 1922 No. 1 
Editorial Comment 

With this issue the ideas. Public School Music is now 

ie on JOURNAL enters into approaching the high crest of the 

NUMBER |! the ninth year of its wave, and if proper ideals are to be 


existence. As_ the 
oficial organ of the Music Super- 
visors’ National Conference it has 
justified its existence, because, 
through its columns has been carried 
the information necessary to acquaint 
the great army of supervisors and 
teachers of public school music 
throughout the country, with the 
programs and other necessary data 
concerning the annual conference. 
The JouRNAL has also given rather 
complete reports of the Annual Con- 
ferences, and through its pages has 
catried inspiration and enthusiasm 
which has been influential in bringing 
many people to the annual meetings. 
Besides these items which have to do 
strictly with the work of the Confer- 
ence, the JoURNAL has, from time 
to time printed articles from the pens 
of some of our ablest and most pro- 
gressive men and women in the work, 
which have been of inestimable value 
to those people who are possibly de- 
nied the privilege of attending the 
Conferences, or of keeping in close 
personal touch with the most ad- 
vanced ideas in school music. 

The Editor of the JouRNAL wishes 
at this time to express his appreci- 
ation of the assistance which was 
accorded him during the past year. 
If the JourNAL is to properly and 
faithfully reflect the ideas of the 
great majority, it must not be left to 
one person to manufacture those 


established and maintained; if prog- 
ress is to mark the way during the 
next decade, as it has during the past, 
and if the rank and file of educators 
are to be converted to believe in our 
slogan: “More Music for More Chil- 
dren,’ we must all interest ourselves 
in the big task of building for the 
future. Therefore, when you are 
called upon to do a piece of work for 
the JourRNAL, will you not respond 
cheerfully, and at once. Remember, 
your Editor is not a paid executive 
who may be expected to produce five 
issues of the JOURNAL each season 
without assistance. If each member 
of the Conference and each reader of 
the JouRNAL will consider himself, or 
herself a special correspondent, it 
will make the work of the Editor 
lighter, give each one something to 
do for the cause, and make the Jour- 
NAL what it should be, a real inspir- 
ation to its 12,000 readers. 





On another page of 


THE JOURNAL we . 
FINANCIAL this issue will be 
REPORT found the financial 


report of the Editor 
of the JourNaL. It is hoped that 
every reader will study this report 
carefully, with an idea of criticism, 
and then write the Editor about it. 
This will be helpful in the future de- 
velopment of the JourNnaL. It will 
be noted that the JouRNAr is nearly, 
if not quite, self supporting. The 
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revenue from our advertisers will 
meet nearly all expenses. This has 
been augmented by contributions of a 
little more than $200.00 and a slight 
profit from the sale of the two reports 
of the Educational Council. The 
largest single item of expenditure is 
naturally for printing. Postage cost 
$672.18 last season, for it must be re- 
membered that 12,000 JOURNALS cost 
$120.00 to carry them to you and 
other people throughout the U. S. 
Office supplies, equipment, and secre- 
tary’s salary cost $558.03. Nearly all 
of the accounts receivable have been 
paid, and only two are placed on the 
“uncollectable” list. These expendi- 
tures must all be larger during the 
coming year if the JouRNAL is to 
grow, and still the only way in which 
our revenue may be increased is 
through the sale of additional adver- 
tising space. Increasing the space 
given to advertising means additional 
pages in the JournaL for no one 
wants a paper entirely filled with ad- 
vertisements. Thus it will be seen 
that if we are to do more than break 
even on the JouRNAL from year to 
year, the “Contributors List” must 
still be continued, and it is hoped that 
more readers, particularly those who 
are not members of the Conference, 
will make some contribution to the 
fund. 





One of the biggest 
A BIG PIECE jobs ever undertaken 
OF WORK by the Conference, 

and more particular- 
ly by the JourNAL, is the building up 
of a mailing list. Anyone who has 
had experience with maintaining such 
a list, and has tried to keep it up-to- 
date, knows what an almost impossi- 
ble task it is. The “turn-over” as it 
would be called in manufacturing 
circles, i. e. the changes in position 
from year to year are many, at least 
25 per cent, and by some considered 


all of these changes is beyond the 
power of any one person, no matter 
how well organized his office may be, 
and it is expected that everyone will 
be willing to assist in order that the 
JOURNAL mailing list may be complete, 
authentic and up-to-the-minute. Al- 
ready, excellent lists are in from 
nearly every State, but these will all 
have to be revised this Fall and in or- 
der that your address may be correct 
on our list, will you NOW fill out 
the blank on another page of this issue 
and mail it to us AT ONCE. Unless 
you do this you may not expect to re- 
ceive further issues of the JouRNAL 
for we do not intend to send future 
issues unless we are sure of the ad- 





dresses. DO YOUR PART NOW. 

The Conference is to 
OUR be congratulated up- 
PRESIDENT 


on having Karl W. 
Gehrkens as its presi- 
dent for the coming year. Mr. Gehr- 
kens is at the head of the Public 
School Music Department in Oberlin 
College, a position which he has held 
for some years, and where he has 
built up a department for the training 
of teachers and supervisors of music 
in the schools which is well known 
throughout the country. Mr. Gehr- 
kens has been an active member of 
the Conference for many years, and 
as a member of the Educational 
Council has had a part in all of the 
constructive work of that body. He 
is well fitted for the highest office 
which the Conference may bestow, 
and only accepted it with the under- 
standing that the meeting place this 
year should be Cleveland. Your 
president will need the cordial and 
ready support of every member of 
the Conference. It is not an easy 
job, and all honors which go with the 
position are earned by hard work. 
Read ‘Mr. Gehrkens’ letter in the 
“President’s Corner” and size up the 
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Type A-2, $30.00 
For rural schools 


Portable, $50.00 
For rural schools 


A Grafonola 


for 


Every School 


HERE is a Grafonola suitable 

for every school, and every kind 
of school, in America. The reduced 
prices at which these instruments 
are now obtainable make it possible 
for every school to afford a Grafon- 
ola. In fact, no school once com- 
paring the values offered and the 
prices, will feel it can afford to be 
without one. 


For rural schools the A-2 Grafon- 
ola and Portable Grafonola are espe- 
cially suitable. For the grade school 
there is the D-2 Grafonola and Push- 
mobile for moving from room to 
room, and for the high school audi- 
torium or private school there 
is the G-2 Grafonola and other 
higher priced models. 


You can select just the type 
you need for your school. 
Send for free literature. 


Educational Department 


COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
1819 Broadway, New York 


Special School Outfit 
Type D-2 and Pushmobile 
Reduced to $100 





For school or home 





Type G-2, $125 








COLUMBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO. 
Educational Department 


1819 Broadway 


New York 


Please send me the following free literature: 


Grafonola Catalog. 
Graded Record List. 


Name 





Address 





MSJ 10-22 
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The 1923 meeting of 
the Music Super- 
visors National Con- 
ference will be held 
in Cleveland, Ohio, during the week 
of April 9th. This was the unani- 
mous vote of the Conference at 
Nashville, and ratified by the Execu- 
tive Committee according to the by- 
laws of the Conference. In spite of 
many pessimistic views, the Nashville 
meeting was the largest in the history 
of the Conference. Many there were 
who honestly believed that to go so 
far south, where there was so little 
to be seen, as they believed, in actual 
school music, would mean a failure 
to the 1922 Conference. Subsequent 
events proved the wisdom of the of- 
ficers in recognizing the call of the 
South to “come down and help us,” 
and the result was a wonderful meet- 
ing. It is now believed that the 
Cleveland meeting will surpass the 
high water mark set at Nashville. 
With its central location; the many 
advantages which it has to offer both 
in school music and other attractions ; 
and the enthusiastic support which 
is being shown by the school officials, 
the Chamber of Commerce, Musical 
Clubs and other organizations, Cleve- 
land should be the scene of the largest 
gathering of musicians ever assembled 
in the United States for the purpose 
of promoting Music in America. It 
is expected that fully 2,000 members 
will be registered at the Hotel Statler 
which will be headquarters for the 
Conference when April 9th, 1923, 
rolls around. Will YOU be there? 


CLEVELAND 
AND THB 
CONFERENCE 





The membership of 
the Conference for 
1922 was 1,860, near- 
ly 400 more than in 
1921. Is this significant? Is it grati- 
fying to you who worked so hard to 
make the Nashville meeting a suc- 
cess? Of this total number, less 
than 250 were associate members, 


THE 1922 
MEMBERSHIP 


which makes the figures still more 
significant. Frank Beach is to be 
highly complimented on this showing 
for his administration. He is furth- 


‘er to be complimented on having a 


treasurer such as Walter Butterfield 
proved to be, for the treasurer is 
largely responsible for that end of the 
Conference work. 





The official station- 


THE 1923 ery of the Confer- 
MEMBERSHIP ence says “2,000 
Members in 1923.” 


It would seem that this mark is too 
low considering the showing of last 
year. It should not be too much to 
expect that 2,000 people would be 
registered at Cleveland, but the mem- 
bership should be “2,500 Members in 
1923.” Let us go after this nuinber 
and with everyone doing his or her 
duty it is not too much to expect. 
Whether you can attend the Cleveland 
meeting or not, send in your $3.00 for 
new membership, or $2.00 for re- 
newals. The Book of Proceedings is 
worth what you pay for membership 
and no supervisor can afford not to 
have it on the shelves of his library, 





Never before in the 
history of the Con- 
ference has the work 
of securing the ma- 
terial to be printed in the Book of 
Proceedings been so difficult. This is 
largely due to certain conditions in 
Nashville, principally the stenograph- 
ers reports, which were totally value- 
less and could not be used. On the 
other hand many speakers did not 
provide the secretary with a copy of 
their address, and it was necessary to 
appeal to them many times before it 
could be secured. In a number of 
cases the addresses could not be se- 
cured and thus will not appear in the 
book. No promises are made as to 
the appearance of the Book of Pro- 
ceedings but the Editor will make as’ 


THE BOOK 
OF PROCEEDINGS 
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ARE YOU HANDICAPPED 
IN ‘TEACHING MUSIC? 


No teacher of music, outside of 
schools, would attempt to teach mu- 
sic, even in its elementary stages, 
without a musical instrument. Nor 
can music instruction in schools be 
efficient or capable of much progress 
without piano accompaniment. 
Children can’t be forced to take an in- 
terest in music. Their interest in it 
must be inspired. Piano accompani- 
ment supplies the fertile soil and the 
sunshine which makes music take 
root in childrens’ minds and hearts 
and develops their musical ability to 
its fullest extent. 

Are you handicapped by the lack of a 
suitable piano? Are the music periods 


Music means progress in those schools 
which have Monogram pianos. The 
Monogram, W. Otto Meissner’s latest 
piano, is built expressly for schools. 
Its tone is big and beautiful, unsur- 
passed for song accompaniment. A 
light, portable piano, easily moved by 
two children from room to room. 
Teacher can look over top as she ac- 
companies and direct pupils’ singing. 
Furnishes music for an entire floor. 
Strong, sturdy. Exclusive construc- 
tion features. 


Your school can have a Monogram. 
Booklet, “A Hundred Ways to Raise 
Money” gives complete tried-and- 











in your school bright, happy hours? proved plans. It’s free. Clip and 
Or is music a dull, dry routine? mail the coupon. 
THE MIESSNER PIANO Co., MS) 10-22 
MIESSNER PIANO Co, 


228 3rd Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


GENTLEMEN :— 

Please send me the new 
Monogram catalog and your 
32-page booklet “A Hundred 
Ways to Raise Money.” 
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much speed in the matter as he is al- 


lowed to. 





Particular attention 
OUR of the JouRNAL read- 
ADVERTISERS ers is called to the 


fine list of advertis- 
ers in this issue. It will be readily 
recognized that they represent those 
publishers and manufacturers who 
have for many years been doing pio- 
neer work for the cause. Working 
hand in hand with the supervisor, pos- 
sibly for commercial purposes, but 
none the less valuable, the publisher, 
the piano manufacturer and the Talk- 
ing Machine producer, have kept step 
with the many advances made, and 
provided us with material, without 
which, we should have been helpless. 
Note these advertisements, and when 
writing the advertisers mention the 
JOURNAL. 





One of the products 
of the Nashville Con- 
ference was the or- 
ganization of the 
Southern Music Supervisors’ Confer- 
ence. If nothing else was accom- 
plished by the National body in going 
to the Southern city this new organ- 
ization has proved the value and wis- 
dom in the choice. The Southern 
group plans to hold its annual meet- 
ing in the autumn and thus avoid any 


EASTERN AND 
SOUTHERN 
CONFERENCES 


conflict with the larger Nationa! 
meeting. The strong Eastern Con- 


ference held its 5th annual meeting 
in Springfield, Mass., during the week 
of April 24, and report a most suc- 
week. More more the 
the sectional conferences is 


cessful and 


need of 
being felt. The country is so large 
and the distances so great, that only a 
number of Eastern, Southern 
and Western supervisors feel that 
they can afford to attend the meetings 
of the National Conference which are 
usually held in the middle west. It 
is hoped that the school music people 


small 
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in the far west will take action at an 
sarly date, looking toward the organ- 
ization of a Western Conference. A 
call has already come from California 
for the National Conference meeting 


‘in 1924, with the idea that such a 


meeting would give the Western Con- 
ference an impetus as it did in the 
South. Whether ‘this will seem feas- 
ible remains for the Cleveland Confer- 
ence to decide. 





Possibly no subject 


TESTS AND is attracting more at- 
MEASUREMENTS ~— tention with the edu- 

cational world than 
that of Tests and Measurements. 
All kinds of tests for measuring 


inherent ability, both dormant and 
active, have been devised. In music 
we have several such tests including 
the Beach and Seashore Tests, and 
both have been productive of much 
interest. Whiie a large number of 
educators are interested and believe 
that great good may come from the 
application of such tests, there is still 
a large group which looks upon them 
as “just another fad which will soon 
die a natural death.” Everyone who 
heard the illustrated address of Dr. 
S. A. Courtis at the Nashville Con- 
ference must have been impressed 
with the value of his tests, as applied 
both to music and other subjects in 
the curriculum. Dr. Courtis 
holds that the giving of tests is value- 
less unless the results of the test are 
followed up and made use of in devel- 
opment of the individual child. To 
give a test and not follow it up is a 
waste of time. Dr. Courtis’ address 
with printed illustrations will be given 
complete in the Book of Proceedings. 
In order that the readers of the Jour- 
NAL who are not members of the Con- 
ference may have the advantage of- 
fered by these tests, the complete arti- 
cle will be printed in the five issues of 
the JourNAL, the first section of 
which appears in this issue. 


schc » | 
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A United States Commissioner of Education once said: 


“Good music is a vital element 
in the education of the people” 














Are vour students getting this 
vital element? 


























If you want to teach a child to enjoy flowers you 
do not get a textbook of botany for him and tell him 
all about the anatomy of plants. You take him t 
the garden and let him look at the flowers and smel 
them. You do this over and oyer again, calling his 
attention to particularly beautiful or fragrant speci- 
mens; and presently the child will become a flower 
lover, if he is not one from the start. 

It is the same with music. There is only one way 
to learn how to listen to it and thats to listen to it; 
to hear it sung or played over and over again—the 
phonograph is invaluable for this purpose—and to do 
one’s best to give it one’s full attention. Taq tell a 
child or an adult how to 
tences are constructed, and sonatas or symphonies 
built up—will teach them something about the formal 
or intellectual side of music, but will not guide them 
to the enjoyment of it. They may be able to pass an 
examination on how minuettes differ from gavottes, 
scherzos from fugues, and or be utterly indifferent 
to music or even ho 


How are they getting it? 


Does your music work stop at 
sight-reading and groupsinging? 










Or are you giving your-stu- 
dents opportunities to appreciate 
music, — the music of the-opera 
and concert hall that they will 
hear in after life? 















If so, are you confining their 
musical growth to dry-as-dust 
reading about music? 


Orareyougivingthem oppor- 
tunities to Azar real music, —the 
world’s greatest music inter- 
preted by the world’s greatest 
artists? 

















fore to teach the enjoyment 
of music than a Dniived books. 










Read above what HEN ry T. Finck, eminent musical writer 
and critic, said in ‘*The Literary Review” of “*“The New 
York Evening Post’’ on the subject of studying about music 
versus hearing the real music itself. 







Teaching music appreciation 
is fully possible only with the 
Victrola and Victor Records. 








For further information, consult any 
dealer in Victor products, or write’ 






Educational Department Victrola XXV i} 
Victor Talking Machine Co, = *_ Tic only “singing machine’ jf 


manufactured especially 
Camden, New Jersey for echood net 






















President’s Corner 








Fellow Supervisors of 
the United States: 

I am not going to re- 
strict myself to a mes- 
sage addressed to Con- 
ference members only, 
in spite of the fact that 
I can claim io be presi- 
dent of only about 1,860 
of you. THE SUPERVIS- 
ors’ JOURNAL belongs to 
all of us and is meant 
to be of help and in- 
spiration to all persons 
connected with music in 
the public schools wheth- 
er they belong to the 
Conference or not. In 
a later message I may 
have something to say about your ob- 
ligations to the association that pre- 
sents you with this journal but this 
time I want to write about school 
music, itself. 

I believe that music teaching in the 
pubile schools of America offers the 
most glorious, the most inspiring op- 
portunity for inculcating a love of the 
beautiful in the minds of “all child- 
ren of all the people” that has ever 
existed. We have here in the United 
States a school system that is more 
complete, more highly organized, more 
far-reaching in its effect upon all 
classes of people than any educational 
scheme that the world has ever seen. 
We have thoroughly trained teachers 
for most subjects, well-planned 
courses of study and ample super- 
vision of the teaching, rigid attend- 
ance requirements, excellent text- 
books, and beautifully built and equip- 
ped buildings. In the case of the old- 
er subjects, standards of attainment 





KarL W. GEHRKENS 
President 


are fairly uniform and 
the results of instruction 
amazingly efficient. 

On the music side we 
have a subject in which 
practically all persons 
have an instinctive inter- 
est no matter what their 
station in life and largely 
irrespective of any fut- 
ure vocational interest. 
No other subject makes 
such a universal appeal. 
In the case of mathemat- 
ics or science, or foreign 
language or household 
arts, we have certain 
groups of pupils who ex- 
pect to use the informa- 
tion obtained in the various courses 
for something else later on. But ev- 
eryone loves music, everyone wants 
to hear it, and most people want to 
take part in it. 

Now put these two things togeth- 
er: a highly organized school system 
by means of which almost any sub- 
ject may be taught efficiently to all 
the children in the country; and an 
art in which all the people are already 
interested as the result of a deep- 
seated and clearly defined instinct. 
Can you beat the combination? 

And here is the moral: We have 
the children brought to us, we have 
the instinctive interest of our pupils, 
we have excellent equipment and 
beautiful music books; now if we can 
but put into our public schools thor- 
oughly trained musicians who know 
what to teach and how to teach and 
who bring to their task the ideals of 
the artist combined with the zeal of 
the social reformer—what may we not 
accomplish ? 
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A new collection of songs for primary grades 
In Press 


THE SONG PRIMER 


By LAURETTA V. SWEESY, Director of Music in Education, 
Mills College, California 


You will want this book because 
It may be used by any teacher. 
It may supplement any basic book. 
The rhythmic symbols are simple. 
The subjects of the songs are attractive. 


It contains nothing but Songs. 


There are artistic illustrations in color by FRANCES SHREWSBURY. 


GINN AND COMPANY ists datas Columbus Sen Francisco 

















FIFTY ROTE - SONGS 


FOR LITTLE SINGERS 
By JEAN. M. LOUGHRIDGE 
WiLL EARHART, Supervisor of Music in the schools of Pittsburgh, 
writes as follows: ‘In my estimation the spirit of childhood is expressed 
more perfectly in these songs by Miss Loughridge than in any other book 
with which I am acquainted, that is on the market.” 
PRICE, 75 CENTS 


COME. SING WITH ME 


Twenty-six Songs for Children 
By GRACE REESE EVERSON 


“The songs in this book are not new and untried. In mss. and in an earlier 
printed form, they have been pleasurably used in the Kindergartens and primary 
grade rooms of Pittsburgh, and by reason of their genuine merit have gradually 
gained favor in larger circies. In their new form .. . it may be confidently 
expected that their attractive qualities will gain equal favor for them in a great- 
ly extended field.”—Will Earhart, Supervisor of Music, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Price, 75 cents 


BOSTON: OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
NEW YORK: CHAS. H. DITSON & CO. CHICAGO, LYON & HEALY 
Order of your local dealer 
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And if America does not become 
truly, genuinely musical in a genera- 
tion it is at our door, Fellow Super- 
visors of Music, that the blame must 
be laid. Let us gird up our loins for 
the battle therefore by improving our 
musicianship through study and prac- 
tice; by increasing our pedagogical 
knowledge and skill through reading 
and observing; and by striving daily 
to make our subject fit into the educa- 
tional scheme, the civic ideals, and the 
social and esthetic needs of our com- 
munities. With thoroughly trained 
and highly inspired teachers we shall 
be able to make music count for more 
in the life of the community and of 


the nation than almost any other sub- 
ject; but with poorly trained, selfish, 
mercenary unneighborly and unintel- 
ligent music teachers, all the organiza- 
tion, all the efficiency, all the wonder- 
ful buildings and equipment and books 
will avail nothing to make America a 
truly artistic people. The responsibil- 
ity is squarely on your shoulders, 
Fellow Supervisors. Will you meet it 
with clear minds and willing hands, 
or will you content yourself by con- 
tinuing to make excuses for your fail- 
ure? Think it over. 
Cordially yours, 
K. W. GEHRKINS, 
President. 





Cleveland—The 1923 Conference City 


Dear Mr. Epiror: 

When you wrote me 
for an article on the 
above, last May, I was 
quite ill from a nervous 
breakdown and _ have 
been compelled since 
then, to take a sea voy- 
age to recuperate, which 
I did, by visiting Wales, 
the land of my birth; 
from which country I 
am now writing. 

Having been away so 
long prevents my being 
in intimate touch with 
affairs at Cleveland; 
but, returning soon and 
knowing conditions as 
they were and likely as 
they are, there need be no anxiety re- 
garding the success of the next Con- 
ference. 

President Prof. Gehrkens and my- 
self had a conference last April re- 
garding headquarters; we visited and 
examined the facilities of four of our 
largest hotels and Hotel Statler was 
selected. This is a magnificently ap- 





J. Powett Jones 
Director of Music 
Cleveland Public Schools 


pointed hotel, containing 
all the conveniences nec- 
essary to carry on every 
feature connected with 
the work of the Confer- 
ence without leaving the 
building. 

The Statler has one 
thousand rooms varying 
in price. The regular 
rates will not be ad- 
vanced during the week 
of the Conference. 
Those desiring reserva- 
tions should write direct 
to the Manager, Hotel 
Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
when rooms may be se- 
cured forthwith and the 
number of the room 
given; so on arriving, guests will 
simply ask for the key to room already 
assigned them, obviating the usual 
tiresome waiting in line. In the next 
number of the Journal rates and 
locations of other hotels will be pub- 
lished, all in near proximity to head- 
quarters. 

We expect the usual reduction in 
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THE CONCORD SERIES OF MUSIC 


AND BOOKS ON THE TEACHING OF MUSIC 
Under the Editorship of Dr. Archibald T. Davison (Harvard University) 
Thomas Whitney Surette and A. D. Zanzig. 


The publications in this series comprise books of music for use in private 
and public schools, in homes, and for large and small groups of people 
who come together to sing. The school books will include a complete 
series for use in all grades, from the kindergarten through to the high 
school; a Teacher's Manual, a Hymnal for Sunday Schools, Day 
Schools and Homes; Plays with music for children, a Book of Marches 
for use in Schools, etc. The fundamental object of the Concord Series 


is to provide the very best in music for every one, young and old. 


The following works are ready or (*) nearing completion: 
1. 25 Chorales by John Sebastian Bach, edited by Berta Elsmith and T. W. Surette $ .60 
2. The Home and Community Song-Book, edited by Dr. Davison, and T. W. Surette 1.00 
3. 140 Folk-Tunes, Rote-Songs for Grades I, II, III, edited by Dr. Davison 
and T. W. Surette .60 
s. 20 Marches for use in Schools, edited by T. W. Surette 1.00 
7. Folk-Songs, with Pianoforte Accompaniment, edited by Dr. Davison 
and T. W. Surette 1.50 
8. Robin Hood, a play with music for Children, by Kate Stearns Page .60 
* 9. A Kindergarten Book of Folk-Songs, edited and arranged by Mrs. Langdon Warner 1.50 
*11, The Nativity, a play for Children founded on Old French Songs, by Mrs. Warner 
and Margaret Higginson Barney 75 
20-49. Harvard University Glee Club Collection of Part Songs for Men’s Voices, ar- 
ranged by Dr. Davison (prices range from roc to 15c). One copy each of the . 
1.2 


30 compositions, best edition, supplied at introductory rate of : * 
A comprehensive list of the “Concord Series” and Harvard University 


Glee Club Collecton will be supplied on request. 


E. C. SCHIRMER MUSIC CO., coruxiis ave. BOSTON, MASS. 























UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 
Albert Lockwood, Acting Director 





Fall Semester Opens September 25, 1922 


COURSES IN PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 
GEORGE OSCAR BOWEN 
Head of Department 


Two and Three Year Courses embracing all subjects necessary to the com- 
plete training of the Supervisor and Teacher of Music in the Public Schools, State 
Normal Schools, and Colleges. At least one semester of observation and practice 
teaching required in the Ann Arbor public schools. 


APPLIED AND THEORETICAL COURSES 


HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS 


PIANO ORGAN AND THEORY 
Albert Lockwood Earl Vincent Moore, A.M. 
VIOLIN BAND INSTRUMENTS 
Samuel Pierson Lockwood, A. M. Wilfred Wilson 
VOICE DEAN OF WOMEN 
William Wheeler, Ph.B. Mrs. Byrl Fox Bacher 


For catalogue and further information address 
CHARLES A. SINK, Secretary. 
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railroad rates, due notice of which 
will appear in the Journal. The 
number of trunk railroads (six in all) 
running into Cleveland will make it 
possible for music supervisors to at- 
tend from all parts of the United 
States and Canada. In addition, the 
Interurban Electric Railroads, (five in 
number) provide easy access from 
most of the cities of Michigan, In- 
diana, Pennsylvania and Ohio. 


The new Municipal Public Hall 
seats over fourteen thousand people 
and contains one of the most mag- 
nificent organs in the Middle West, 
costing over one hundred thousand 
dollars. The Masonic Temple will 
also be available for concerts, etc. It 
is expected that through the cooper- 
ation of the Musical Arts Association, 
the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, 
in connection with the public, paro- 











| 





East TECHNICAL HicH ScHooL, CLEVELAND, OH10 





CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


If you are interested in receiving 
the future issues of the JourRNAL sit 
down at once and fill out the full 
page entitled “My Correct Address.” 
Members of the Conference should 
surely do this in order that they may 
be assured of receiving the Book of 
Proceedings. Last year it cost sev- 
enty-five cents to deliver some 
copies of the Book, because of in- 
adequate addresses. A mailing list 
is of little value when it contains any 
percentage of “dead ones.” Help us 
make our new list'a “live one” in 
every sense of the word. It will cost 
you but a few moments of time and 
two cents; and will save the Confer- 
ence dollars, and hours of time. DO 
IT NOW! 











chial and private schools of the city 
and suburbs will give one afternoon 
to the annual music memory contest, 
when: several thousand children will 


participate. This will be a rare treat 
to visiting supervisors. 
The ‘Music Department of the 


Public Schools will be prepared to 
display its various activities consist- 
ing of the usual. branches of music 
instruction, both vocal and _ instru- 
mental, the latter of which is given 
unusual prominence in the _ school 
curriculum. 

Visiting supervisors may rest as- 
sured of a most hearty welcome to 
Cleveland by the residents of the old 
Western Reserve. 

J. Powerit JONES 
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HOLLIS DANN’S JUNIOR SONGS 





HIS book, for upper grammar grades and junior high 
schools, contains a large amount of attractive song ma- 


terial especially composed or arranged with optional parts for 
changing voices. 

The rollicking old sea chanteys, the inspiring patriotic 
songs, the merry folk songs, the artistic nature interpretations, 
the lullabies and the delicate songs of sentiment form an un- 
equalled collection of song texts. Technically the songs cover, 
in a masterly way, every problem necessary for solution in 


these grades. 








AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


























Piano Educational Works by 


Hazel Gertrude Kinscella 


First Steps for the Young Pianist 

Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vol. 63 Net, $ .75 
Second Steps for the Young Pianist 

Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vol. 84 Net, $1.00 
Third Steps for the Young Pianist 

Schirmers Scholastic Series, Vol. 110 Net, $1.00 
Essentials of Piano Technie 

Schirmer’s Scholastic Series, Vol. 100 Net, $1.50 


| pare than three years have elapsed since G. Schirmer, Inc. sub- 
mitted Miss Kinscella’s “First Steps,’ to the public, this being 
the first important work of the composer to appear. At the present 
time, public school supervisors in ali parts of America regularly use 
the writings of this brilliant young teacher, and their number is con- 
stantly increasing. The success of the Kinscella books and pieces is 
due to their undoubted practicality: all of the principles they em- 
body are the result of careful experimentation in the composer’s own 
activities. These books consist of the very material with which Miss 
Kinsecella got the results which so electrified the Supervisors’ Con- 
ference at St. Joseph in 1921, when the Kinscella class from Lincoln 
gave its remarkable exhibition and recital. 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New, York 
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HOW THE STATES LINE UP ON CONFERENCE MEMBERSHIP 
Report of Treasurer Butterfield, up to and including June 24, 1922, 





Total Total 

1920 Renewals New Associate 1922 
Pea BIG. FOF. . SIA . PONISI 8 3 23 6 32 
I BR ives Seid k cules bs Meenbins I I 
ST eo ca bas ca cccene tena ea ane 4 4 7 10 21 
EE Se ee ae Sone 4 3 4 7 
i Jive tonbcarecdaeesxss 6oaerree 21 18 10 28 
EE dvbcndedebe ei deaetadeuewrdes I I 
Rnb naniinesteenckdseegccdendest 15 8 14 
TE nt win cub en. nn ues pe viek danke 10 8 7 15 
Epemae 2 8. eer). Se 3 I 4 
ee Oe Ce, ook. nceensasimabase 10 7 2 9 
DEE, Seavdsaesdevescsucs ss eenesagers 4 4 3 7 
ESTP SPR a eenraee. “Seon 4 3 12 I 16 
Nc i ES anc oale ua w eaieen I 
eee et eee ie 5 3 I 4 
EE °sadittes cide cya eee dak ano botee « 134 04 54 14 162 
RON le ONO ids CTIA Rs 54 54 43 6 04 
. canucs Cad dis ¥o0400 sae coe murnes 75 39 17 56 
Ee. ee ee ee See 118 50 27 3 80 
EE dns us sade vceen Ren ecueesaanies II 10 14 I! 35 
a ic i 6 6 8 I 15 
DE - htdiietwarhssacatanheesabarcnes 4 3 2 5 
ER ae Ye Ae ee 18 II 5 16 
RES Re eee 8 a 26 26 17 I 44 
EE SO eet ne ee 64 38 9 3 50 
PT an onesies bebdnvn cddis cress 32 2 15 30 
EE iid anti nk bs hen muenihded 12 5 14 2 21 
EE ee eer ree 143 38 9 I 48 
te le enn eee acne ane paren 6 6 5 5 16 
Gt Se oe 5a  emenie deta s 48 19 9 28 
EE boc dive CREE v.4ie bd ee bode se daous 2 I 3 
IDE oocceniscecendedesasesenan 6 6 I I Rg 
ED 5.4 ctccccenpveasaabadeoreke es 38 28 10 2 40 
OT eT To eee Ce ee 3 I 2 3 
SS ELAS 2 eee fe 79 64 35 2 101 
i Ce... cccbbueecawe bene nede 2 20 49 4 73 
Ee No rend se cus aa ew Uae ee oak 15 7 10 17 
Re SCS a eee oes Gr. Pee 122 93 40 4 137 
SL. Sve dens sewsdsdeebestusene Sek 27 17 6 I 24 
SD, dilbddachidacceduncdiws soehuubbes 6 2 I 3 
EEE rere Cre 133 109 65 2 176 
SS EPCOT ET ET Ce I 
OE OC Cre rT ee 4 4 2 4 10 
OD. balk. a ceapinnd ben emits 2 2 2 4 
a ae a a slain wind 6 5 4 9 
CE Sus cahblnbdedaswiod eee dot as II 10 41 154 205 
PE BGs adiclestuaudtarawadi«cadent we 37 25 12 37 
Sh, sige uh heuvivadin nude eae tebucawigue 2 2 
EE SM aed. A telabes odewtevepes 8 5 I I 7 
EE Rakes celts cas sanehepuedaee tes II 9 4 13 
I, ras te kd nena nee ee 7 6 3 9 
En caneade baahasnses hi 14 10 14 24 
EAL TEE IE ee EP 358 26 30 2 58 
EE: éheniuhwonenencquqedenigimoetes 6 5 4 9 
ER nen Seren s See Een 6 2 I 3 
EES RR ee oe ee I I 
ID: hitters eile t wkde pep ueseh ae 8 

1453 1852 
Subsequent enrollments ................ 8 


seen TOM 2, Ui vedsest ia 1860 
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The RIGHT SCHOOL MUSIC 
FOR THE PURPOSE 















































OUR LIBERAL ON SALE PLAN WILL HELP YOU 


THE WILLIS MUSIC CO. 


137 West 4th Street, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SCHOOL SONGS LITERATURE SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 
Cc i r- 
Serine SORE cerceicrecccsocsese Lohr $0.06 | History of Music..White-Rudgers gap ong A gras 
Song of the Vikings..Faning .06| How to Teach Music in the School and Community Or- 
Hail, Alma Mater....Wagner .06| Public SchOOIS ccccccceoss Luscomb Ew -~ in seneeconenescced — 
. : arts, Bac 
Hail, the Glorious Dewa . Modern School Orchestra and Piano Accompaniment ......... 75¢ 
ceeescocvecoenesvecsnescesces Donizetti .06 Its Development ............Gordon | Junior School and vue ~! 
Away to the Woods Strones .06 Peters’ Medora Music Primer coe mea SB” = a a 
Lovely June  .......c.cccose Arditi .06 4 ‘ : ry 
: Rudiments of Music............ Heimer Piano 1.00 
Carmena Waltz ........ Wilson .06 s ia Schoo! Musi Progressive Orchestra.........Gordon 
Aida March ccesscssccscsse Verdi .06 | First Steps in e~ oo All Parts, Each 50c 
The Miller’s Wooing..Faning .06 ee | pe ee ee 
Still as the Night........Bohm  .06 | Essentials of Musical Knowl- . Foal 
Cowboy Song eeccccsseesn Kotte .06| edge Dana| ii Parts, Each B00 
+8 : : : " Piano Accompaniment ......... 
Pixie Band ......... cee P. erkins .06 | Walter H. Aiken Maske Apprecia The Church Orchestra 
We’re Out to Win........ Lind .06 | tion Series, Six Pamphlets, All Parts, Each 50c 
Indian Scout ..........0 Sweet .06 | Each 6c. Piano $1.00 








DO NOT WASTE VALUABLE TIME ON DIFFICULT COMPOSITIONS 


WITH A 
BEGINNERS’ ORCHESTRA 


COMMENCE RIGHT, WITH 


“THE TEENIE WEENIE ORCHESTRA” 
Six Original Compositions of the Very First (Easy) Grade 
Composed by Marx E. OBERNDORFER 
Arranged by ALEXANDER PERO 





Where a Violin Orchestra only is maintained we recommend 
the use of the four Violins, i. e.: Solo-Conductor, lst, 2nd and 
3rd Violins with Piano. 

Four Violins and Piano 


od. FISCHER & BROTHER NEW YORK 


Fourth Avenue at Eighth Street (Astor Place) 





Contents 
1. The Teenie Weenie Brass Band. 4. The Twins’ Lullaby. 
2. The Lady of Fashion Waltz. 5. A Chinese Monday. 
3. In a Little Canoe. 6. The Minuet. 
Instrumentation: 
*Solo-Conductor 2nd Violin ’Cello Clarinet Drums *Bugle 
Violin *3rd Violin Bass Cornets *Saxophones ‘*Fife 
Ist Violin Viola Flute Trombone *QOptional. 
Prices 
All instrements, excepting Ontionals .......:ssudeanecevdaciesueusabauenene $1.75 
GE OATES CB) TR OBE oo ccc ccceccccccccccccscccces 0unennen naan -75 
Extra: 
pee (alee euiiabia Soe Wise: GON) x cic os. ocndaicd csseekeondeqecues seemed see 
BEEenal. SOPOTete OF GUBIIORES PATtS, GROD o .< ones0cccscenentansen<ensese .25 

















The Eastern Supervisors’ Conference 





The Eastern Music 
Supervisors’ Conference, 
through the columns of 
THE Music SuPERvIs- 
ORS’ JOURNAL, extends 
its most cordial greetings 
to fellow supervisors at 
this, the beginning of a 
new school year. Even 
at this time the future is 
bright with promises for 
successful conferences 
in the spring of 1923. 
The Eastern, with its 
large membership well 
represented in the Na- 
tional, feels the strong- 
est urge, with its kind- 
red interests and ideals, 
to help in the accomplishment of 
those many. aims which will contribute 
so largely to giving music the atten- 
tion in the educational scheme to which 
it is entitled. We look forward with 
co-operative interest to the meeting in 
Cleveland; for at successive meetings, 
such as the recent one at Nashville, 
is there disseminated that profession- 
al good fellowship which is the best 
augury of sympathetic understanding. 

The Eastern wishes also to utilize 
the columns of the JouRNAL to ex- 
tend congratulations to the newly 
formed Southern Conference. It is a 
courageous step, fraught with the 
brightest promise of service to the 
common good of music education. Al- 
though much of the territory includ- 
ed within the natural domain of the 
Southern Conference has been within 


the perspective of the Eastern since its 
organization in 1917, yet the practical 
difficulties of the problems of the 
South have precluded the possibility 
of much practical help from the rank 





James D. Price 
President 
Eastern Supervisors’ Conference that the 


and file of the Eastern 
Conference. It is evid- 
ent that mere distances, 
outside of the differenc- 
es in educational prob- 
lems, offer a serious ob- 
stacle, just as that alone 
was one of the chief ele- 
ments which prompted 
the organization of the 
Eastern. Our common 
interest is at once the 
hope and blessing of our 
several organizations. 
By way of clarifying 
the situation in the 
minds of supervisors at 
large it might be said 
Eastern can 
serve effectively and with propriety 
the eastern states north of Virginia. 
This does not imply that memberships 
further south will not be welcome. 
Quite the contrary, they will be more 
than welcome and will be served as 
unselfishly as is possible. It does im- 
ply, however, that needless duplica- 
tion of organization and effort would 
serve no good end for the available 
force would be sooner dissipated. 
September 1 marked the beginning 
of the sixth year of the Eastern Con- 
ference. The five years which have 
passed have been blest with reason- 
able accomplishment and have been 
doubly blest with organizations which 
have given unselfishly of their best. 
A brief resume will not be inappro- 
priate. During the winter of 1916-17 
there appeared a growing conviction 
among many supervisors in the east 
that there should be a convention of 
music educators which could be made 
more available to the great body of 
supervisors in this part of the coun- 
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Here ends the quest for one searching for a new book of Children’s Songs — 
a book full of charm for Littld Voices just learning to sing. 


Little Songs for Little People 


By Georgia B. Perry 


DURABLY BOUND IN RED CLOTH 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR 
This fascinating book in its cheery red dress is a treasure-hive of melody, and 
with its bits of sound philosophy, fine sentiment and simple humor, — all for the 
wholesome mental and physical activities of children, is a resource of happiness 
from cover to cover. 
SOME OF THE BEST 
OPERETTAS - CANTATAS 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 


ARE PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, O.: 109-111 W. Fourth St. 
New YorK: 318 W. 46th St. 


CATALOGS SENT FREE MUSIC SENT FOR EXAMINATION 











THE PROBLEM THE SOLUTION 
“THE UNIVERSAL SONG BOOK” 


THE SUCCESS of your assembly singing 
or general chorus work depends 

very largely on the books you 
use. The proper songs at the ™ 
proper time—singable songs, part 
songs, folk songs, patriotic songs, 
hymns, songs of school spirit— 
songs that pupils or students like 
to sing and will sing; in fact, 
songs and choruses for every 
occasion, go to make up a thor- 
oughly practical and usable song 
book. All this was borne in 
mind when Mr. Hoover, after fif- 
teen years’ experience and search 
for such a book, compiled The 
Assembly Hymn and Song Col- 
lection. A book not just “thrown 
together,” but one very carefully 
edited—one which required six 
years to prepare. 














THAT’S WHY The Assembly Hymn and 
Song Collection is so popular—al- 
ready adopted by over 60% of the 
leading normal schools, colleges 
and universities of the United 
States, and in nearly five thou- 
sand high schools, academies, pri- 


vate schools, etc., large and small. LIST PRICE $1.00 


School discount on quantities 
Send for a Copy for Examination Over 150,000 Copies Sold 


EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU  tistnsuvors 


64 EAST VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 
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try, and which would be free from 
the frequently prohibitive expense of 
a trip to the meeting of the National 
Supervisors’ Conference. The devel- 
opment of this idea took tangible 
form in an informal meeting of rep- 
resentatives of some of the eastern 
states held in June, 1917. A tem- 
porary organization was there elected 
which met in October of that year for 
the purpose of making its otganization 
permanent. With what success it has 
persisted is a matter of common 
knowledge, for it is indelibly writ- 
ten in the books of proceedings pub- 
lished each year as an appropriate 
sequel to each convention. The suc- 
cessive meetings have been in Hart- 
ford, in New York, in Boston and in 
Springfield. The Conference can 
point with pardonable pride to a con- 
tinuance of the original idea which 
may be summed up in the statement 
that it seeks to be available, helpful 
and co-operative in the broadest and 
most unselfish sense, 

By the time this article goes to press 
the date and place of meeting for 1923 
may be announced. It has been under 
the consideration of the Executive 
Board for some time which will make 
known its decision at an early date. 


And at this time it will not be in- 
appropriate to review briefly some of 
the points of contact of the several 
Conferences. Experience has dictated 
that practicability of the business or- 
ganization as it is at present consti- 
tuted. It is a self evident fact that no 
one conference could be more than 
passively helpful to the country at 
large due to the geographical difficul- 
ties, the mere matter of miles. To the 
East this cannot be as evident as to 
the middle and extreme West. A 
Western Conference, therefore, would 
make a generous contribution to the 
good of the cause. Our larger inter- 


ests would be identical, our individual 


problems dissimilar. The frank rec- 
ognition of both the unselfishness of 
our mutual aims and the unity of our 
interests will go far toward clarify- 
ing the purposes of the Conferences, 
where clarification is necessary. Only 
by a sympathetic understanding, com- 
bined with a hundred per cent finan- 
cial support, can the Conferences be 
the vitalizing factor that is an integ- 
ral part, even the corner stone of the 
ideals on which each was founded. 

There is, as is needful in the early 
years of such organizations, super- 
fluous duplication of effort. Take, 
for instance, the labor required to 
present a valuable bibliography, a 
graded orchestra list, an analysis, 
with recommendations, of usable part 
songs, a list of printed forms for the 
better organization of school music. 
Are there not here superfluous dupli- 
cations? Could there not be one 
supervisors’ journal, with adequate 
attention to the various distinct prob- 
lems, a periodical which have a circu- 
lation not only among supervisors 
but among the rank and file of music 
teachers, who not only would find it 
helpful and interesting, but who 
would there find contact with the 
public school music supervisor, an 
end greatly to be desired? 

It is not too much to hope that the 
advantages of occasional joint meet- 
ings, milestones, so to speak, in the 
evolution of public school music edu- 
cation, may be apparent. These 
problems press for solution, which, 
after all, are only a matter of organ- 
ization detail, for with the conviction 
that the cause is worthy of a lifetime 
of effort, with a knowledge of a 
unity of interests, an appreciation of 
the practical difficulties of distance, 
expense and kindred details, the solu- 
tion of these elements, I repeat, 
awaits only the courage and vision of 
those who have music education 
most at heart. James D. Price. 
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/FREE For Your Orchestra! 


We want to send you absolutely free of charge a copy 
of Mackie-Beyer’s ““The Orchestra Leader’s Guide.” 
(The net price of this book is $1.00.) We feel certain 
that you will welcome this most valuable reference vol- 
ume at the beginning of the School Orchestra year. 


Fill out the coupon and we will send your 
copy by return mail. 


J. W. PEPPER & SON, War's. Philadelphia, Pa. 


J. W. PEPPER & SON, Philadelphia, Pa.: 
You may send, without cost to me, a copy of “The Orchestra Leader’s Guide.” 


























NEW! ——— JUST PUBLISHED ———- NEW! 
ASCHER'S 


Advanced Orchestra Book No. 4 


Thousands of School Orchestras who heave been using this popular series welcome this 





announcement. 
“THE BEST EVER,” say the critics, who have already seen these books, 
CONTENTS: 

poo RR we fe Eee ee Ascher 
LOVE’S DREAM AFTER THE BALL ............. Ascher-Czizulka 
Be, SEE. ccceuchughese nes 46 emne sense doaneceeeets Braga 
ee OD ss. s caahe ned ebsekeddles ead eekeeeies Thome 
SENIOR MARCH Ascher 
LOIN DU BAL Gillet 
ENTRE ACT FROM THE OPERA MIGNON ...........+.-:; Thomas 
eee rr rn ee Chopin 
tn -<.cccnadedas Gods ss es hane ea Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
Se EE COPE Se ccxdiccccccdocscdbuncececséceteebate Czizulka 
pi yet FQ th, se tk were oer Ascher 
RE. Oe EE hat snnegtancesthecensdeagnvuaseeshestennes Elgar 
Bere gg AB gh ree eee Keler-Bela 
tie CC i errr Ascher 


With the FULL “UP-TO-DATE” INSTRUMENTATION that has made the ASCHER OR- 
CHESTRA BOOKS famous among school users, the outstanding features of which are— 
Five VIOLIN PARTS, all in rst position, CORNETS and CLARINETS in B flat, optional 
HORNS or ALTOS in E flat, TROMBONE in both clefs, SAXPHONES, and a dozen other 
parts in addition to the regular orchestral instrumentation, 


Send for Free Sample 1st Violin Part, complete. 


EMIL ASCHER, 1155 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


In writing, MENTION THE “MUSIC SUPERVISORS’ JOURNAL,” October Issue 
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The Nature and Function of Educational Measurements 


S. A. Courtis, Director of Instruction, Teacher Training and Research, Detroit, 
Mich,, Publie Schools 


My presence on this platform makes a few words of explanation necessary. 
I am not a music teacher. My musical training has been sadly neglected. 
My musical I. Q. is so low I should hate to have it put on record for public 
display. I come to you this morning as a “yardstick” man, pure and simple, 
to talk about tests and measurements. 

Now I know from past experiences that to say “Tests and measurement” 
to most music teachers, and to exhibit a measurement man, is like waving a red 
rag before a bull. It is a stimulus to violent actions and brain storms. 

Such teachers feel that the most significant, the most vital, elements in 
music are the intangible, the artistic, the aesthetic, the emotional elements. 
They believe that any attempt to measure music must of necessity deal only 
with the tangible, the objective products. They fear that measurement will lead 
to standardization, to routinization, to mechanization; that the spirit and soul 
of music will be crushed out of it and only empty husks and shells left. 
Accordingly they react toward measurement as violently as all of us do towards 
anything which we believe imperils the heart and life of the things we cherish 
most. 

Therefore, let me hasten to set myself right with you. I too believe that 
the most valuable elements in music are the emotional elements. In fact, I am 
prepared to make a much more vigorous statement than that, for I do not 
believe music has any monopoly of the emotional. I believe that all standards 
of value in all levels and walks of life are derived from the emotional, the 
artistic elements, and I myself am prepared to resist vehemently,—violently, if 
necessary,—any movement which will crush or cramp the development of the 
proper emotional elements in arithmetic, in history, in typewriting, or any 
other school subject including music. It is emotion and emotion alone that 
makes life, all life, worth living and) from my point of view, the basic problem 
in all educational endeavor is how to properly develop, organize and direct 
human emotions. 

The curious thing about the situation is that it is just because I believe 
the emotional elements in education are so important that I believe in measure- 
ment. For I am told by many persons, including music teachers, that the 
intangible elements are much more complex, much more difficult to control 
than the objective and my own observations lead to the same conclusions. 
Consequently, since the outcome is so important, so vital, I dare not take any 
chances. I am unwilling to proceed by guess work. I want to be sure that 
I am doing the right thing, teaching by the best method. For there can be 
only one “best” way, and if I make a mistake on these vital matters, think how 
disasterous that mistake will be. Of this much I am sure: that not all the 
methods now in use are equally effective, and that the development of spiritual 
power does not occur effectively by chance. In other words, I am driven to 
measurement by the very same beliefs which lead many of you to oppose 
measurement. The difference between us lies, not in the things we value and 
work for, but solely in our opinion of the value of measurement as a means 
of achieving these ends. I am here, therefore, to let you look at measurement 
through a measurement man’s eyes. I am going to discuss the nature and 
functions of measurement with you this morning and not music. 

I shall ask you to begin by going a long way back—back to 1590, to be exact, 
—to the University of Pisa. If you had been a student in the University of 
Pisa in 1590 perhaps you would have known a brilliant young man who was 
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the talk of the campus that year and perhaps you might have been invited to 
join the little group of professors and students who gathered at the foot of 
the famous tower to see an experiment tried. For this young genius had been 
touched by the new spirit which at this time was beginning to make itself felt 
throughout Europe, and when he read in his text books, written by Aristotle 
two thousand years before, that “a five pound ball falls five times as fast as a 
one pound ball because it is five times as heavy,” he conceived the idea of 
trying the experiment for the pleasure of seeing the thing happen. 

What I want you to do this morning is to try to project yourself backwards 
into the middle ages and attempt to enter into the feelings of the little group 
who stood at the base of the tower while the young man climbed to the top. 
It was an uneasy group. Now that they were there, it seemed a foolish, an 
almost sacriligious, quest on which they had come. Had not Aristotle, the 
master, said all that it was necessary to say on the subject? What excuse could 
there be for actually seeing the thing happen? Under the spell of the young 
man’s personality and enthusiasm, it had seemed desirable to come. Now that 
they were there, they began to have misgivings. ‘The whole affair was irregular 
to say the least. Had they been betrayed into doing something they were likely 
to regret? 

The young man leaned over the rail at the top of the tower, held the 
two balls side by side for a moment and released them. Then a most amazing 
thing happened. In spite of what Aristotle had said, in spite of what had been 
believed for two thousand years, the very first time it was tried, the five pound 
ba!l did not fall five times as fast as the one pound ball in spite of the fact that 
it was five times as heavy. The two balls fell side by side and struck the ground 
together. 

Now, what was that little group to say and do? What would you have done 
if you had been there? Well, the first thing they actually did was to hurry 
back to the University and make sure they had read Aristotle aright. Yes, 
there it was. “A five pound ball will fall five times as fast as a one pound ball 
because it is five times as heavy.” There was no escaping the fact that Aristotle 
had said it and no fault was to be found with the logic. Yet they had seen the 
balls fall side by side. 

For the people of that time, however, the situation presented no difficulties. 
Forced to choose between fact and the sayings of Aristotle, but one course of 
actiom was open to them. They preferred to stick by Aristotle, let the facts be 
what they might. I wonder if there are any music teachers in this audience 
who have preserved that same spirit, even to this day. 

You know the sequel of the story. To explain the discrepancy between 
fact and theory, they resorted to the only weapon such people have,—personal 
abuse and vilification. “The young man is in league with the devil,” they said, 
“and has bewitched our eyes.” In less than a year, and in spite of his evident 
genius, they had driven him from the university by their persecution. 

Gallileo, however, did not lose his interest in falling bodies. Instead, he 
spent many weary hours patiently rolling a marble down a slanting board and 
measuring the distance through which the marble rolled in a given time. 
Eventually he worked out the laws of falling bodies and Sir Isaac Newton, 
a little later, building on the foundation which Gallileo laid, formulated the 
general laws of motion upon which all of our modern engineering practice is 
based. So in the last analysis, we owe our railroads, our automobiles, our flying 
machines, yes, and the very light by which this picture is cast upon the screen, 
to the fact that Gallileo did not give up under criticism, but tested and measured 
until he had arrived at basic truth. 

It took a long time for man to learn how to discover truth, but as soon 
as he had fully mastered the technique of the method, he extended its application 
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to one field of human activity after another. It transformed astrology to 
astronomy, alchemy to chemistry, gave us our modern industrial development 
and today is just beginning to accomplish its wonders in the fields of education 
and government. 
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The point I want to make is that the scientific method is not on trial. 
Its power has been proved over and over again. The significance of the modern 
movements for the exact study of social conditions is that man has at last turned 
upon himself those methods of study which universally have proved effective 
wherever they have been employed. 

Decidedly, the scientific method of arriving at truth is not on trial. If any of 
you is afraid of applying that method to music teaching, it can only be for one 
or both of two reasons. Either you are afraid the truth will not agree with your 
preconceived ideas, or you are conscious of your own inability to apply the 
method successfully. In any case, from my point of view, it is you who are on 
trial, not the scientific method. If you are afraid to face the truth, your claims 
and theories are entitled to no consideration wiatever. If you are unwilling 
to make the effort and to pay the price in time and labor to become masters of 
so important a technique, then you should be judged traitors to your ideals. 
I accept the importance of music at your own evaluation, and I urge upon you 
to consider carefully whether or not in view of that importance, you can 
justify failure to make use of a means of betterment so rich in promise of 
desirable results. 

“But,” you will say to me, “have we not always had measurement in 
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education? Have we not given tests and marked our results?” To this I 
must answer “yes,” but the tests have been so crude and our marking 
systems so poor that the results have been grossly misleading. 

For instance, our writing supervisor found in the garret of our Board of 
Education a volume of specimens of handwriting prepared for the centennial 
exposition in 1876. Nearly every one of the five hundred samples looked like 
the writing in figure 3. The teachers of those days had their standards and 
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their marking and they secured results. Can you blame those same children if 
when today, as parents, they go into the schools and look at their children’s 
writing, they praise the efficiency of teaching “in the good old days?” We have 
no such writing as that in our schools today, and don’t want it. Why? Let me 
tell you the rest of the story. 

Our writing supervisor traced the names of the children who wrote the sam- 
ples in 1876 and found that many of them were still living in the city in 1919. 
Accordingly, she sent to all those she could locate the material they had written 
in 1876 and asked them to write it again in 1919. Take a good look at the 
writing of Albert Schloss in 1876 and then I will show you his writing in 1919. 
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Do you see what has happened? The fine writing built up slowly and painfully 
in the school room was an impractical style and habit of writing. It broke 
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down just as soon as it was put to the test of use. It was built upon what the 
writing teachers of that day “thought” the children could do, but today we 


carefully measure the children and build up our standards on the basis of what ° 


children are actually able to do. 

Here for instance are the standards formulated by Ayres on the basis of the 
measurement of thousands of children throughout the United States. It defines 
the aims of the writing teacher in definite and cbjecive terms. For instance, 
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Average num- 
ber of letters 
written per min- 
ute and average 
quality of writ- 
i commonly 
found in grades 
from second to 
eighth. Number 
of letters per 
minute in the 
second grade is 
31, in the third 
44, in the fourth 
55, in the fifth 
64, in the sixth 
71, in the sev- 
enth 76, and in 
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today in our writing tests, we measure rate of writing in terms of letters per 
minute and quality in terms of a rule for quality of handwriting which enables 
all teachers to express quality in exactly the same terms. We say, today a 
sixth grade class should write at the rate of 65 letters per minute with a 
quality of 50 on the Ayres scale. 

Note that the standard curve provides for steady progress and a high final 
score, 

When we measure schools in this objective fashion, however, we do not 
always find such curves. In the Cleveland survey, for example, the North Doan 
School has just such a curve, but the curve for Memorial School shows progress 
mainly in speed, while that for the Mt. Pleasant School shows progress mainly 
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in accuracy. Neither represents desirable conditions. And what will you say 
about the Memphis School? I can tell you what is sometimes the explanation 
for such irregularities. The sixth gra.< teacher is one who has come in contact 
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with tests and because they are usually timed, has conceived altogether the wrong 
idea about speed. She thinks the proper thing tc do is to get the children 
to “speed up.” “Faster, children, faster,” she is continually saying. “Show a 
little more speed,” and she keeps them so- keyed up to a nervous pitch that she 
does much more harm than good. However, the only speed that really counts is 
the speed that comes easily and naturally from perfectly functioning habits 
which are the results of long continued training by proper methods. 

The teacher in the next room is just as wrong. She “doesn’t believe in 
any of these new fangled ideas.” When the children come from the speed room, 
she announces with grim determination written all over her face, “Now, none 
of that speed business goes in my room. When you write a paper for me, 
it must be just so or you will stay after school and write it over and over 
until you get it just right.” In the figure, note the effect of such a policy. 

(To be continued) 
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How times do change. 
Years ago I served a lit- 
tle magazine for a time 
as book reviewer. Then, 
books were sent to me 
from the editorial office. 
I supposed the custom 
now was the same: but 
I discovered that the 
book and music review- 
er on THE SUPERVISORS’ 
JOURNAL must rustle his 
own material. The dis- 
covery came so late that 
for a moment I thought 
there would be no re- 
views in this issue. But 
when I reflected on the 
amount of new material 
that comes into my office the idea was 
soon dispelled. So here are some late 
publications that I have found of in- 
terest : 

Fifty Rote-Songs for Little Singers, 
by Jean M. Loughridge, Oliver Dit- 
son Company. 

Perhaps the reviewer is favorably 
prejudiced; for the composer, who is 
also the author of most of the texts 
of these attractive songs, is a teacher 
in the Pittsburgh Public Schools. 
What supervisor would not be pre- 
judiced in favor of a teacher who is 
capable of writing a book full of 
songs that the supervisor is glad to 
use? 

Perhaps the first adjective that 
comes to one’s mind is “wholesome”. 
The songs are not weak, smirking, 
saccharine ditties, effectedly making 
love to the dear little children. They 
are as unaffected as though the child- 
ren themselves had written them. 
They are filled with the spirit of child- 
hood. But they are far from being 


Witt EarRHART 





rudimentary. At times 
the accompaniments, 
while very easy to play, 
are somewhat advanced 
harmonically; and one 
or two of the songs are 
firm enough in mood to 
be quite as interesting to 
adults as to children, 
But this is all because a 
real, vital expression of 
the child’s heart in no 
wise ranks below that of 
an adult’s in dignity or 
strength of appeal. 

I predict a good future 
for these songs, not only 
in the schoolroom. and 
from thence to the home, 
but in public programs of _ school 
music. 

Unison and Part Songs, Deane and 
Sons, London. 

From England there comes a ser- 
ies that deserves much praise. It isa 
series of unison and part-songs is- 
sued in octavo form by H. F. W. 
Deane and Sons, The Year Book 
Press, Ltd., 31 Museum Street, Lon- 
don, W. C. 1. The series is not new 
in inception, as the first numbers were 
issued as early as 1908 and the lat- 
est numbers in my files bear a 1920 
copyright notice; but I think it is not 
known in America as it should be. 

In general, the series represents a 
successful endeavor to enlist. the tal- 
ents of the best contemporaneous Eng- 
lish composers in the service of child- 
ren and youth. Sir Frederick Bridge, 
Sir Hubert Parry, H. Walford Davies, 
Charles H. Lloyd, Charles Wood, C. 
Villiers Stanford, John Ireland, are 
among the composers represented by 
original music set to carefully select 
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ed, admirable texts. The high aver- 
age of musical beauty maintained con- 
yinces one that the names of well 
known composers have not been the 
sole reliance of the publishers, but 
that conscientious effort has been 
made to issue only especially good ex- 
amples of English musical composition 
of the kind. It is not possible here 
to speak of individual songs in the 
series, but in the list of approximately 
200 pieces much admirable material, 
characterized by an accent that is new, 
modern and very appealing, may be 
found. 

Instrumental Music Course, E. T. 
Root and Sons, Chicago. 

On my desk after vacation lay the 
first two books of a course that for 
some time had been awaited with much 
interest. It is B. F. Stuber’s Instru- 
mental Music Course, for use in Pub- 
lic Schools; published by E, T, Root 
and Sons, Chicago. The two books 
are for First Year and Second Year 
Violin. They are accompanied by a 
Teacher’s Manual. Other books, ac- 
cording to the implied promise on the 
cover page, for all remaining or- 
chestral instruments, will doubtless 
follow soon. 

The method presented in these vio- 
lin books is an original one, thor- 
oughly worked out and. successfully 
used by Mr. Stuber in Akron, Ohio, 
where he is in charge of an extraor- 


dinarily developed department of in- 
strumental instruction in the public 
schools. It embodies some novel, and 
yet sound, features. The traditional 
(and probably less efficient) plan of 
beginning fingering with the first*fing- 
er alone, or from the first finger up, is 
abandoned. . Instead fingering begins 
with the fourth finger—all four fing- 
ers on the string at once—and_ de- 
scends. The results both musically 
and technically should, it would seem, 
be stronger. Then the melodies re- 
sulting from the use of all your fing- 
ers from the beginning—little tunes 
running between do and sol—are most- 
iy those of familiar old nursery songs 
or folk-songs; and the words are 
printed elsewhere in the book, so that 
the children may have sung the little 
beginning pieces before they try to 
play them. The advantage of this 
has become evident in Mr. Giddings 
Piano Course for public school classes. 

The foregoing features are by no 
means all that are new and interest- 
ing in this work, but the joy of dis- 
covery of many more good things 
should be left to the reader himself. 
Certainly no one interested in public 
school violin classes will wish to con- 
tinue the work without at least ex- 
amining this latest contribution to a 
literature so new and slight as to make 
any additions to it acquire immediate 
importance. 











THE CLARKE-HOGAN “BOWING CHART” 


- The sale of these Charts has been most gratifying. 
in many of our foremost public schools, normal schools, universities, con- ff 


vents and amateur orchestras this fall. 


Mr. Geo. H. Parrish, Director High School Orchestras, Duluth, Minn., 
writes: “You may state unreservedly that I recommend the use of the 
Clarke-Hogan ‘Bowing Charts’ to all School Orchestra Conductors and to } 
teachers who would try Class Violin Instruction. 1 shall send you an order jf 


for Charts soon after September ist. 


Price: List $2.50; 5 or more $2.25; 10 or more $2.10 Net. 


Send for Copy for Examination. 


J. ABBIE CLARKE HOGAN, Author, Publisher | 


JUNCTION CITY, KANSAS 


302 North Adams Street 


EVERY STUDENT 
should buy one for indi- 
vidual study at home. 


They will be used 
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INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
ORCHESTRA-BAND DATA 
Furnished by Supervisors Doing Notable Work in Orchestra-Band Sub- 


jects and Compiled by 


Mrs. J. Abbie Clarke Hogan, Junction City, Kansas. 


We have in the United States today 
thousands of school orchestras, some 
of them of superior excellence, with 
a membership as high as 70 in a num- 
ber of instances. 

America at present is spending an- 
nually between $800,000,000 and 
$900,000,000 on music, musical educa- 
tion and musical industries—an in- 
crease of fifty per cent in seven years, 
in spite of the war. This sum exceeds 
that spent by all Europe for the same 
purpose, Mr. John C. Freund, editor 
of “Musical America,” tells me over 
his signature. 

There are opproximately 25,000 
motion picture houses in the coun- 
try employing from a single piano to 
symphony orchestras of from 30 to 
70 members, with fine pipe organs in 
connection. In addition, there are 
some thousands of theatre orchestras 
composed of from three to 30 mem- 
bers. 

A surprisingly large percentage of 
the members of our Symphony Or- 
chestras—the New York, Philadel- 
phia, Chicago, Detroit, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, Minneapolis, St. 
Paul, etc.—are of foreign birth and 
training—are from ‘countries where 
Highter Standards of Technical Re- 
quirements are Demanded. ‘The sal- 
aries of these players last year, in 
many instances, ranged from a mini- 
mum wage of $53 and $86 weekly up- 
wards, while the solo or first chair 
players received even higher salaries, 
said to be several hundred dollars 
weekly in some instances. 

Added to this nation-wide demand 
for musicians, there is an equally 
strong demand on the part of parents 
and. pupils. for a higher musical train- 





ing not covered by the old established 
courses. 

What are our public schools doing 
about it? Are our educators rising to 
the occasion and allowing credit for 
Orchestra-Band work as they have 
done in other lines of vocational train- 
ing? Or is the prospective musician 
forced to leave school with insufficient 
credits, if he is to spend sufficient time 
on his musical practice to perfect him- 
self on his chosen instrument in order 
to compete with the higher standards 
of technical requirements of the 
schools of Europe? 

To get some authoritative data re- 
garding their work, I sent out ques- 
tionnaires to a list of schools doing 
outstanding work with Orchestras 
and Bands. This list was furnished 
me by an eastern publisher. A flood 
of wonderfully helpful letters was re- 
ceived in answer to those question- 
naires. 

They contained so much valuable 
information that it is regretted there 
is not room to publish it all. How- 
ever, upon the request of numerous 
supervisors, as much data as space 
permits is given below for the benefit 
of the field at large. 

From the replies I gleaned ‘thee 
general facts: 

(1) Full credit is allowed for or- 
chestra-band work in Junior and Sen- 
ior High Schols in many instances; 
also for outside private lessons if tak- 
en under an accredited teacher. The 
vocational aspect of applied music is 
recognized by many; in some schools, 
orchestra-band study being recognized 
as a.solid subject. 

(2) The salaries paid supervisors 
are generally from $1,900 to $3,200: 
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Some supervisors also conduct mun- 
icipal bands and orchestras. The 
larger cities spend as much as $10,500 
on music, musical instruments and 
musical instruction yearly. 

(3) The number of pupils enrolled 
in orchestra-band work ranges from 
20 to 210 in the smaller towns and 
from 486 to 3,142 in our larger cities. 

(4) The time devoted to study var- 
ies from one hour a week to the pro- 

rtion of at least one-fourth the 
total of hours. It may be taken by 
any pupil. 

(5) Ages of pupils taking the or- 
chestra work average from 9 to 20 
years. 

(6) The majority have orchestra- 
band practice during school hours. 

The following specific information 
regarding individual schools is com- 
piled from a few of the responses to 
my questionnaire, presented in the 
order in which they were received: 


In the high schools of Greater New 
York there are 33 orchestras, in 
which more than 1,500 children per- 
form. In the elementary schools there 
are 27 real orchestras, the rest being 
termed under what might be called 
instrumental ensembles. George H. 
Gartlan, director of music in the pub- 
lic schools of New York City, who 
supplies this information, writes that 
the students were invited to a concert 
by Walter Damrosch and the New 
York Symphony Orchestra, which 
played the same program the children 
were then studying. It was generally 
conceded that no finer type of model 
lesson could have been given. 


The Pittsburgh, Pa., schools boast 
one of the largest number of orches- 
tra-band and music students of any 
city in this country. Five hundred 
are enrolled in high school orchestras 
and bands and about 300 in the ele- 
mentary schools. In addition, in class 
instruction in instrumental technique 
(as distinguished from ensemble prac- 
tice) the numbers are as follows: 


Violin, 2,000; cornet, 100; clarinet, 
15; saxaphone, 12; drums, 25. Class 
instruction in violin and piano are 
also given in two junior high schools. 
The cost of this instruction exceeds 
$10,500 annually. The vocational 
aspect of music study is recognized by 
the superintendent of schools and 
board of education. 

Six stages of development function 
through the school system and com- 
munity of Lincoln, Neb., as described 
by Charles B. Righter, Jr., the direc- 
tor of instrumental music. They are: 
I—instrumental classes in grade 
schools. Violin and piano beginning 
with the fourth grade and costing the 
pupil a small sum. Other orchestral 
instruments, beginning with the fifth 
grade, are free to the pupil. 2—Grade 
building orchestras with the require- 
ments for admission very low. 3— 
Junior orchestra and band. 4—Pre- 
paratory orchestra and preparatory 
band. Beginning instrumental organ- 
izations in the high school. 5—First 
orchestra and first band. Membership 
based on try-outs and only best play- 
ers admitted. Instrumentation chos- 
en for proper balance regardless of 
the number of available players. 6— 
Community orchestra, commercial 
music, etc. A total of 634 orchestra 
and band pupils are enrolled in the 
schools. 

Mary E. Ireland, in charge of music 
work in the grade schools of Sacra- 
mento, Calif., has 486 pupils enrolled 
in her free classes in all orchestral 
instruments. The classes are small— 
from 3 to 8 children—and come from 
the third to eighth grades. 

Miss Ellen Hughes, director of 
high school music at Sacramento, 
Calif., requires home practice of her 
125 orchetra-band pupils. Four 4o0- 
minute periods weekly are devoted to 
class work and five credits a year are 
allowed. 


“In the elementary schools we have 
600 orchestral players and about 500 
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preparing themselves on the various 
instruments of the modern symphony 
orchestra,” writes Edwin C. Knutzen, 


director at Seattle, Wash. “In the 


combined high school orchestras we 


havé about 250 players. I have or- 
ganized an all-city school orchestra 
composed of 50 of the best players in 
the grades. I believe orchestra train- 
ing develops discipline more than a 
good many other subjects in our cur- 
iculum.” 





MEMBERSHIP RENEWALS 


One of the really big jobs of the 
Conference is the one which falls to 
the lot of the Treasurer. It is his 
duty to collect and disperse the in- 
come of the Conference, and this is 
no small task, when one considers 
the fact that it must be collected 
from some 1,860 individuals. You 
will help the treasurer and the Con- 
ference if you will sit down NOW 
and write a check for $2.00 for your 
membership renewal. Don’t put it 
off. The new Treasurer is Mr. A. 
Vernon McFee, Johnson City, Ten- 
nessee. DO IT NOW! 











‘Los Angeles has had its high school 
bands and orchestras for years, al- 
ways with credits toward graduation, 
according to Mrs. Gertrude b. Par- 
sons, head of the music department of 
Polytechnic high schol. There are 14 
high schools in the city, each with or- 
chestras and bands ranging from 25 
to 45 students. Members of these or- 
ganizations are prepared in elementary 
school orchestras. Varying credits 
are allowed, both for ensemble work 
and private lessons outside. 

Between 300 and 400 pupils com- 
pose the three large orchestras in the 
senior and junior high schools of 
Lansing, Mich. Pupils in the junior 
high schools may elect free class les- 
sons on any brass or reed instrument 
or violin. 

The St. Louis school system has 61 
elementary school orchestras and eight 
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high school orchestras, also 35 violin 
classes from which great results are 
anticipated and which may expand to 
the woodwind instruments. The work 
is exceedingly popular and has ex. 
panded enormously in the last fiye 
years. 

Indianapolis, Ind., has 150 students 
in high school bands, 130 in high 
school orchestras and 160 in grammar 
school orchestras, a total of 440. Ip- 
struction is given by a regular staff of 
teachers and full credit is allowed for 
outside study. 

Two hundred and fifteen pupils 
above the fourth grade receive les- 
sons in violin at 10 cents per lesson at 
Sheboygan, Wis. Poor pupils are al- 
lowed the use of city-owned instru- 
ments. The high school orchestra js 
directed by Theodore Winkler, super- 
visor of music, and plays many dif- 
ficult selections. 

Baltimore has 23 school orchestras 
including eight in the elementary 
schools with a total of 325 pupils. 
Two credits per year are allowed for 
orchestra work in the senior high 
schools. Once each year an additional 
orchestra, known as the High Schools’ 
Orchestra, gives a public concert in 
conjunction with the High Schools’ 
Chorus. 

Elsie M. Shaw informs the writer 
that St. Paul, Minn., has four high 
school orchestras with an enrollment 
of 122 and 20 elementary school or- 
chestras with an enrollment of 200. 

Detroit, Mich., has an orchestra in 
each of its ten high schools, also a 
technical high school where 22 stu- 
dents are doing vocational work in 
music, according to Thomas Chilvers, 
supervisor of music. The same credit 
is given for music as for other studies. 

Auburn, Me., with a population of 
17,000 has 70 players in its element 

ary and high schools orchestras, also 
small organizations of grade pupils 
training as feeders for these larger 


groups. “We take our players once @ 
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year to a larger city to hear the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra,” writes FE. S. 
pileer, the director of music. 

Public school orchestra work is 
highly beneficial in many ways, ac- 
cording to W. W. Thomas, superinten- 
dent of schools of Springfield, Mo. 
The work has made itself felt as a 
disciplinary drill; in practice the | 
gains in poise and the self-respect 
which comes from actual accomplish- 
ment. 

Everett Allyn Moses, supervisor at 
Grand Fork, N. D., is a pioneer in 
public school orchestra-band work and 
during the past two years his high 
school symphony orchestra of 45 
pieces has won the North Dakota state 
music contest, his 60 piece high school 
band during the same period taking 
one first and one second prize. Grand 
Forks has a municipal music system 
that provides free instruction to school 
children, student organizations and 
training of civic musical organizations. 
Two hundred and one orchestra-band 
pupils are enrolled in the schools there. 
Oakland, Calif., has 1,871 pupils en- 
rolled instrumental music as fol- 
lows: Orchestras, 780; bands, 395; 
ensemble (where there are not enough 
instruments to be registered as an or- 
chesetra) 172; piano, 650; violin (ele- 
mentary schools) 714, (high schools) 
129. The above information is sup- 
plied by the director of music, Glenn 


H, Woods. 
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Splendid New 


SCHOOL MUSIC 
MATERIAL 


BEST SELLING CHORUSES: Pr. 
Swirt Over THE WaTerRS—2 part....Porter $0. 3 
Days oF YoutTH—S. A. B... = 
PrrRATES’ CHorus—S. A. B ‘” 
SaiLor’s SLUMBER SonG—Unison or 2 part. 
FeO FOC Be Rickseeeniaeda Porter 12 
Saitor’s Lire—Unison chorus with refrain 
for either 3 part treble or Mixed, ad lib 




















ocenevesestduatipabebeddsthecatadeinedentubacgeasdinehioeall Porter .10 
Away, Away!—Unison or 2 part. Excel- 

a RIEL LE Blake .12 
Boat Race—Unison or 2 part. Good for 

boys .... 12 
SONG OF THE SEAS. A. Boueecsscseseeees 15 
SuMMER Day—Unison and 2 pa 12 
WeeuntaG. -B Ti icisccccttbinicteccctnicdnl 12 
VENETIAN Boat Sonc—Unison (or solo) 

oe ee RR eee Porter .12 
Victor’s Sonc—Unison with S. A .B. Re- 

ec te, 8 Eg Porter 10 
ITALIA Betoven—S. A. B............... Donizetti 12 
DIsCONTENTED VioLets—S. A. B....... Porter 12 
SHEPHERD’s DrEAM—S. A. B............. Porter .15 
SKATING—S.. A. _B...cccccccoscessoccesee Bennet’ .10 
THE CHase—Unison or 2 part.......... Porter .12 
SHEPHERD Borv—Unison, or Solo, and 2 

part chorus - Porter .15 
GLADSOMS SONG—2 paft........ccccceccseee Porter .15 
Hait To AMmeEricA—Unison, 2 or 3 part 

Chorus with accompaniment........... Huffer .12 

Also published for Orchestra and Band. 

All parts harmonize. 

MUSIC NOTE BOOKS, PADS, Etc. 
Warner’s STUDENTS BLANK Music Book 

Ee GD | cccscegevenesupeticcmnpeninseaecameelinmmanaa $0.10 
WaRNER’s .ACADEMY BLANK Music Book 

| eee ere et .10 
WARNER’S HARMONY STUDENTS BLANK Mu- 

OG DOE, sduicnnmmesdmon a -10 
WarRNer’s StupENTs Music Pap (50 

GUID «, cnttrthochenrstntinttdbianinvistncninticnnniaiin 15 
WARNER’S HARMONY SHEETS (100 sheets 

oe GE ee 30 

BAND BOOKS 

McCosH’s Very Easy BANpd Boox—Full 


instrumentation. Price per copy............... $0.25 
Send for Complete List, Catalogs, Samples, Etc. 


THE CHART MUSIC PUBLISHING HOUSE 


26 Quincy Street Chicago 














“HIGH SCHOOL 


By GIDDINGS 


MUSIC TEACHING” 


AND BAKER 


A Practical Book Relating to the Teaching of HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC 


—  — in All of 








Its Phases — 


PRICE $2.00 EACH 
Eari L. Baker, 3800 Columbus Ave., Minneapolis, Minn., Publisher 











SUMMER 
SCHOOL 








Miss CAROLYN ALCHIN will teach at the University of Califor- 
nia, Berkeley, Cal., 


Assistant Teacher, MISS INA DAVIDS ot Manual Arts High 


during the Summer Session. 


School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


COURSES OF STUDY— 
Three Grades ot Harmony, Two Crades of Ear Training, 
Form and Analysis. 
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VACATION INSPIRATIONS 


“Vacation,” did you say? What's 
that? Oh, yes, a change of activity, 
isn’t it? Well, I changed mine from 
the State Normal School in Lowell to 
the Summer Session of the State Nor- 
mal School in North Adams, Mass., 
for five weeks. It was a singing 
summer school, too. The community 
sings on the campus at twihght were 
long to be remembered. ‘Ihen every 
week-end, my car took me over the 
Mohawk Trail—at 30 miles per hour 
on high—can you beat it? (Don't 
you wish you knew what make of car 
I drive?)—to my summer home. 
Then a few days at home in Lowell, 
punctuated—the days, not the home, 
I mean—by auto trips to the moun- 
tains and shore, then polishing up the 
work of my Ladies Quartet—students 
from my Music Supervisors’ class— 
for their appearance at the State Nor- 
mal School Conference in Bridge- 
water early in September. Loafing? 
No! Busy? Yes! Happy? Yes! 
“Ready for the next?” Yes, yes! 

INEZ Fie_pD DAMON 

Music Director, 
State Normal School, 

Lowell, Mass. 





I receive my inspiration, change of 
environment, renewed energy and 
vigor, and abounding good health, 
here in the heart of the Maine woods, 
as director of Camp Wildwood, a 
large and thriving boy’s summer 
camp. We are situated on the shores 
of Moosehead Lake, the largest in 
Maine, with four hundred miles of 
rugged shore line to explore and en- 
tirely surrounded by wonderful moun- 
tain ranges. We sleep and eat prac- 
tically out of doors with the scent of 
pines ever near, we go canoeing, 
swimming, fishing, we play baseball, 
tennis, all kinds of games, and in gen- 
eral get close to nature. I feel that 
I am particularly fortunate in my 





THE JOURNAL FUND 


The Journat still needs your as- 
sistance. If you contributed a quar- 
ter, a half dollar, a dollar, or even 
two dollars last year, do not feel 
that you are paid up for life. The 
JouRNAL costs you nothing. Is jt 
worth anything to you? Would you 
be willing to pay a subscription fee 
of $1.00 or $2.00 if required to do so? 
Surely, you would! Then sit down 
and send a check to the Editor to- 
day. If you are not a member of the 
Conference the least you can do for 
the support of the cause is to help 
support the Journat. DO IT NOW! 











summer work, for one could never 
grow fat or lazy, and there is always 
something new in managing for two 
months a bunch of lively, honest to 
goodness, red-blooded American boys. 
RicHARD W. GRANT, 
Head of Music Department, 
Penn State College. 





My vacation? Well, I had always 
labored under the delusion that one 
must go away from home for a vaca- 
tion; a change of scene and all that, 
so this year I decided to try the other 
way. I remained at home. I have 
the mountains and streams at my door, 
so just as soon as the last class bell 
had tapped, I “hied’ me home and 
oiled up my trusty gun; not a six 
shooter, but a trusty twenty gauge 
shot gun, and started out on a series 
of hikes, hunts and as the mountain 
people say “towers,” to say nothing of 
the Methodist Camp Meeting where 
chickens, sheep and fatted calves were 
offered up. 

I had plenty of luck hunting, found 
a great number of squirrels and a host 
of “chiggers,” if you know what they 
are. I collected all there were in this 
end of the state, and some of them 
are still With me. Greatest of all 
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tho, is the wonderful inspiration one 
gets from association with these great 
mountains of the Smoky range. They 
inspire one to great heights, even I 
could write a Symphony when I be- 
hold their beauty, and altho I live here 
among them, I find that the scene 
changes with the day and each hour 
is a new artist adding a touch to the 
whole. 
Wishing you the same, | am, 
A. VERNON McFEE, 
East Tennessee State Normal School, 
Johnson City, Tenn. 





How I spent my vacation? If I 
only knew when the vacation days 
were I could easily answer the ques- 
tion. But I find that work and play 
become more and more intermingled 
and I can scarcely draw a sharp line 
between them. 

Since the first of February I have 
been on leave of absence from the 
University and traveling about the 
country considerably, mainly in the in- 
terests of Community Service—the 
national organization of New York 
which is interested in making recre- 
ation a more potent force in the de- 
velopment of fine American life. 
During this time I had the opportunity 
of visiting a large number of schools 
and greeting my friends in school 
music work. I am more and more 
convinced of the inseparable relation 
between school and community music, 
more and more convinced that as 
school music goes out into the com- 
munity the children benefit through 
seeing music in relation to life and 
that, as community music workers 
appreciate and emulate the spirit and 
method of school music teaching, the 
music in the community at large be- 
comes strengthened and permanent in 
its effects. 

School music gains in joy and real- 
ity from community music. Commun- 
ity music gains in dignity and solidity 
from school music. 


The days from February Ist to the 
middie of September, when I return 
to my work at the University, have 
been filled with traveling, visiting, 
speaking, writing, studying through 
all of which there has been shot the 
spirit of enjoyment, play, and recrea- 
tion. What better vacation could 
there be? 

Peter W. DyKEMA, 
Chairman Department of School 
Music, 
Univ. of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 





My vacation was spent this year 
the same as usual at Lakeside, Ohio, 
where we have our summer home on 
the shores of Lake Erie. The Cha- 
tauqua season at this resort runs 
through the months of July and Au- 
gust and attracts thousands of people 
from Ohio and neighboring States. 
One of the outstanding features is 
the band and orchestra, whose per- 
sonnel consists of Supervisors of 
Music, instructors and teachers from 
Music Schools, and professional thea- ° 
tre men. 

A summer spent in this way has 
proven to me to be very beneficial. 
Consider the inspiration and joy one 
gets in taking your favorite instru- 
ment and playing good music with 
musicians who enjoy these works 
as much as you. Then, too, I be- 
lieve that every Supervisor of Music, 
who is an instrumentalist and a direc- 
tor of school bands and orchestras, 
should spend some time during the 
year playing professionally. The 
Lakeside management brings to our 
platform each year artists, lecturers 
and entertainers of International 
fame. We also have splendid boat- 
ing, fishing, bathing, games and beau- 
tiful scenery being situated among 
the islands of Lake Erie. 

Respectfully, 
P. C. SLOANE, Director 
DePauw University School of 
Music. 
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CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


The following is a portion of the 
list of changes which have come to 
this office up to the time of going to 
press: 


Marian Williams, Virginia, Minn. to 
Marinette, Wisconsin. 

Ernest L. Owen, San Diego, Calif., to 
Sausalito, Calif. 

Anna L. Stark, Madison, Wisc., to Beck- 
ley, W. Va. 

M. Louise McMahon, Corning, N. Y., to 
Glen Cove, L. L, N. Y. 

Mary V. Zielinski, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., 
to Bay City, Mich. 

Marie M. Heinemann, 
West Chester, Pa. 

Mary A. Hartz, Rapid City, So. Dak., to 
Massillon, Ohio. 

Mrs. Dora Gregg, Birchdale, Minn., to 
Fulda, Minn. 

Blanche Ragsdale, Fairbanks, Alaska, to 
Worland, Wyo. 

Richard W. Grant, Somerville, Mass., to 
Penn State College. 

Fred G. Smith, Elkhart, Ind., to Milwau- 
kee, Wisc. 

Nathalie T. Southard, Haverhill, Mass., 
to Providence, R. I. 

Marion E. Knightly, Stoneham, Mass., to 
Providence, R. I. 

Minnie C. Woodroffe, Hamburg, Iowa, 
to Woodbine, Iowa. 

Catherine Murray, East Grand Forks, 
Minn., to Wahpeton, N. Dak. 

Mabel A. Thompson, Birmingham, Ala., 
to Albany, N. Y. 

F. H. Frazier, Fort Davis, Ala, to At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Velera FE. Todd, 
Murfreesboro, Tenn. 

Winifred M. South, 
3oston, Mass. 

M. Vivienne Cheek, Winslow, Ariz., to 
Marshall, IIl. 

Mrs. Anna G. Parmelee, Ft. Smith, Ark., 
to Fayetteville, Ark. 

Terry Anderson, Magnolia, Ark., to Bel- 
ton, Tex. 

M. Fronia Whitehead, San Jacinto, Calif., 
to San Pedro, Calif. 

Mrs. C. E. Dorrance, Williams, Calif., 
to Bishop, Calif. 

Eldora Scott, La Junta, Colo., to Liberty, 


Moline, Ill, to 


Livingston, Ala., to 


Bisbee, Ariz., to 


0. 

J. C. Kendel, Greeley, Colo., to Denver, 
Colo. 

Helen M. Hosmer, Winsted, Conn., to 
Potsdam, N. Y. 

Edwin N. C. Barnes, Pawtucket, R. I., 
to Washington, D. C. 

Ethel Lindstrom, Alpha, Ill., to Wood- 
cliff-on-Hudson, N. J. 
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Mayme E. Irons, Aurora, Ill, to De. 
catur, IIL, 

Bernice Laws, Casey, Ill, to Eureka, If, 

Helen O. Ernest, Easton, IIl., to Urbana 
Ill. 4 

Marie Fraser, Lena, Ill, to Cadillac 
Mich. F 

Walter Ellwanger, 
Lanesville, Ind. 

Mable Malone, Roanoke, IIl., to Meta- 
mora, IIl. 

Ruth Strubhar, Roanoke, IIl., to Wash. 
ington, Ill. 


Pontiac, Ill, to 


Virginia Victor, Springfield, II, to 
Moberly, Mo. 
Wm. A. Potter, Waukegan, IIl.,, to Ra- 


leigh, N. C. 

Genevieve Alger, Angola, Ind., to Tray- 
erse City, Mich. 

Chas. E. Parke, Crawfordsville, Ind, to 
McKeesport, Pa. 

Lola Beelar, Elwood, Ind., to Indianapo- 
lis, Ind. 

Mary E. Pickerl, Mt. Vernon, Ind, to 
Argos, Ind. 

Mrs, Florence M. Wakefield, Otterbein, 
Ind., to Lafayette, Ind. 

Magdalene Rud, Castana, Iowa, to Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak. 

Samara Perrine, Garden Grove, Iowa, to 
Monticello, Iowa. 

Gertrude Mohr, Harris, Ia., to Pipestone, 
Minn. 

Hilda E. Magdsick, Manchester, Iowa, to 
Osage, Ia. 

J. E. Clark, Marshalltown, Ia., to Lar- 
ned, Kans. 





SEND YOUR PROGRAMS 


President Gehrkens has appointed 
John W. Beattie, Supervisor of 
Music, Grand Rapids, Mich., as a 
committee of one to get together a 
collection of programs for exhibition 
at the Cleveland Conference. As 
usual John is on the job early and 
may be depended upon to stay on 
until the job jis finished. Every 
reader of the JourNAL can assist Mr, 
Beattie, and at the same time, the 
Conference, by sending programs of 
school entertainments for this ex- 
hibition. A small town in a remote 
part of the country is as likely to 


present a splendid program as @ 
place more favorably located geo- 
graphically. Send on your pro- 


grams of last year, as well as this. 
Your opera, cantata, oratorio, school 
exhibitions, etc., will all bring in- 
terest to some one. Send them right 
away to Mr. Beattie. 
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HELP! 


Will you not assist in making the mail- 
ing list of the JOURNAL 100 per cent effec- 
tive by filling out the blank below and 
mail it at once. This will also insure your 


receipt of future issues of the JOURNAL. 


SE dhs db 6 cvede tN eencceeoanen 
 cnees cb edaemeiediehekeacndw ae aWe ie eee ieee 
(Last) (First) (Middle) 
DNs apeunske vos bene eeteinyenwetenen ook eceeekab eee 
TT Pree ee ee a eee 
Se OG SOW. oc ova cinsnss GR a gle ehesannsvkes cuenta 
ee eo csckdicdscvidscodeusenssavakaeen ene 


Also make the following changes of address on list: 


DN 6 vbdwe ¢000e0a0 saxwahadneie Ps 6s sa dkkveec eta eeee 
SE vchsin ads auemnndenad bee eneiet PUNOO. «0s snsceneda nee 
0 Per rer mee pe PUG 6 ccaseteWinethesnanan 
«4 bacansenesekeadearadeakate PUR 6006 SURO cckaeas 


Send this AT ONCE to the Music Supervisors’ Journal, 2 Geddes ileights, 
Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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The New World School Music Series 


This title has finally been selected for the series of school music readers 
which we have had in preparation for several years and which we announced 


last Spring. 
The editors are 


WALTER DAMROSCH 


Conductor, New York Symphony Orchestra 


GEORGE H. GARTLAN 


Director of Music in the Publc Schools of Greater New York 


KARL W. GEHRKENS 
Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 





Through the development of music in the Public Schools, resulting in 
increased capacity for the enjoyment of cultural activities and esthetic pleas- 
ures, it is conceivable that America, the material new world of the immi- 
grant will be a new world for the betterment of everyone. 





The New World School Music Series 


Will contribute to this development. The course is now rapidly nearing 
completion. A statement calling attention to some of its special features 
will appear ON THIS SAME PAGE in the next issue of this journal. 





HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc., Publishers 
11-15 Union Square, West New York City 





N. B. — Have you seen 


ASSEMBLY SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
For the Elementary Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL SONGS FOR EVERY OCCASION 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUSES FOR SPECIAL OCCASIONS 


Supervisors have acclaimed these collections the last word in Assembly 
Song Books. 


Mention the JourNAL when you write our Advertisers 














Ready December ist 


-: SCHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK :-;| 








HANNAH M. CUNDIFF PETER W. DYKEMA 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Huntington, W. Va. Madison, Wisconsin 


A guide and reference book especially adapted 
to the needs of the grade teacher. Applicable 
to any system or series of music books. 


$2.75 PosTPaAID 


This book is written to meet a real need in preparing students to teach 
school music. The authors in their long and varied experience have 
found that there is a wide field of usefulness for a Handbook of this 
sort which will answer practically all the problems that arise in School 
Music Teaching. There are at least six classes of persons who will use 
this volume: 


1. Students in Universities, Colleges, Normal Schools, County Train- 
ing Schools, Conservatories, and Special Music Schools, who are to teach 
music in the grades or Junior high schools. 

2. Grade teachers, both rural and city, who are ambitious to have 
better music in their school rooms, and who wish a reference book which 
shall supply more information than can be given in the music course of 
study. 

8. Supervisors young in experience who need guidance in many mat- 
ters for which they have not had the training of years of teaching. 

4. Experienced supervisors who in conducting teachers’ meetings 
need a text-book for assigned study and reference. 

5. Piano and other private teachers who wish to become familiar 
with and co-operate in the music work done by their pupils every day 
in the school room. 

6. Superintendents, members of school boards, parents and citizens 
who wish to have a broad treatment of school music teaching, in com- 


pact form. 
C.C. BIRCHARD & CO., 221 Columbus Ave. BOSTON 
Publishers of Twice 55 Community Songs — Junior Laurel Songs— 


School Song Book — etc., etc. 





Detach here and return 
ORDER BLANK 


C. C. BIRCHARD & CO., Boston, Mass. 
NS ae for which send Meé...................s00s0005CHOOL MUSIC HANDBOOK. 
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